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EDITORIAL 

For  a   Better  Gleaner 

With  the  completion  of  this  issue,  I 
hand  over  the  reigns  of  the  Gleaner  to 
newly  elected  Editor-in-Chief  Carl  Leut- 
ner and  Managing  Editor  Norman  Aus- 
lander. 

During  the  past  few  years  my  pre- 
decessor Alex  Greenblatt  and  I  have 
attempted  to  make  the  GLEANER  a  pub- 
lication which  would  truly  be  of  interest 
to  the  student  body  of  N.A.C.  by  includ- 
ing both  informative  articles  on  agri- 
cultural topics  as  well  as  disseminating 
newsy  items  of  a  general  nature  about 
and  of  interest  to  the  student  body. 

I  feel  that,  thus  far,  we  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  the  former  pursuit, 
but  find  it  rather  difficult  to  accomplish 
the  latter  because  of  the  gap  between 
our  publication  dates.  Much  of  the  news 
which  we  publish  is  dated  by  the  time 
we  manage  to  get  it  to  our  readers.  This 
situation  can  only  be  corrected  by  the 
institution  of  a  supplementary  publica- 
tion on  the  campus  which  would  fill  in 
this  gap.  This  publication  need  not  be 
elaborate — nor  would  it  require  any 
literary  ingenuity  to  keep  it  functioning. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  a  couple  of  con- 
scientious workers  with  the  will  to  make 
such  a  project  a  success. 

I  feel  that  the  Gleaner  cannot  serve 
two  functions  and  be  completely  suc- 
cessful at  both.  It  should  serve,  pri- 
marily, as  a  literary  agricultural  maga- 
zine giving  our  fledgling  journalists  an 
outlet  for  their  talents  as  well  as  a 
means  of  disseminating  a  great  deal  of 
timely  information  of  general  interest  to 
the  student  body.  By  the  institution  of 
a  bi-monthly  news  sheet  on  the  campus 
the  Gleaner  editors  will  be  able  to 
devote  their  time  to  making  this  a  pub- 
lication we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

As  I  step  down  from  the  editorship,  I 
wish  to  extend  congratulations  to  my 
successors.  I  know  that  they  will  do 
their  utmost  to  carry  on  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  came  before  them  and  strive 
for  a  better  Gleaner. 


On  the  Cover 
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Progress  in  Agriculture 

PARATHION  -  A  New  Era  in  an  Old  World 

By  Norman  Auslander  '52 


An  endless  war  has  been  waged  be- 
tween man  and  insects  since  the  incep- 
tion of  human  life  on  this  earth.  At  first 
the  struggle  was  confined  to  a  few  minor 
skirmishes  occurring  where  natural  habi- 
tat had  been  destroyed  and  put  into  culti- 
vation. But  little  by  little  the  seemingly 
insignificant  creatures  found  their  homes 
demolished  and  so  were  forced  to  en- 
croach on  cultivated  areas  for  survival. 

Consequently,  problems  of  a  unique 
nature  developed  in  a  growing,  complex 
society.  The  situation  of  insects  inno- 
cently spreading  good  and  evil  had  to  be 
controlled.  Fruits  and  vegetables  had  to 
be  produced  free  of  blemishes.  The 
beauty  of  ornamental  plants  could  not 
be  marred  by  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
diseases. 

The  answer  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end  seemed  to  lie  in  the  use  of  chemicals 
because  this  practice  was  "the  coming 
thing,"  easy,  modern  and  ostensibly 
economical.  And  so,  the  Spray  Chemical 
Industry  developed  in  the  United  States 
along  with  the  problems   it  instituted. 

It  was  necessary  to  educate  farmers  in 
the  usage  of  various  sprays  in  order  to 
combat  the  640,000  species  of  insects  in 
the  world.  This  appearingly  prodigious 
task  was  eased  by  the  recognition  of  the 
insects'  morphology,  which  divides  all 
insects  into  two  basic  categories  accord- 
ing to  the  structure  of  their  mouthparts: 
the  chewing  and  sucking  types. 

Stomach  sprays  such  as  Lead  Arsenate 
are  effective  against  the  chewing  insects. 
Contact  sprays,  such  as  Nicotine  Sul- 
fate which  clogs  the  spiracles  of  the 
respiratory  system  and  so  prevents  en- 
trance of  oxygen  into  the  body,  are  em- 
ployed for  protection  against  the  sucking 
type  of  insects. 

However,  spraying  practices  were 
slowly  being  rendered  inadequate  and 
costly  because  the  insect  enemy  had  ac- 
quired a  resistance  to  some  chemicals. 
When  news  from  some  areas  indicated 
that  lead  arsenate  was  no  longer  a  killer 
of  the  Codling  Moth,  the  entomologists 
were  temporarily  shocked.  They  had 
observed  the  evolutionary  processes  that 
insects  in  the  past  had  demonstrated  by 
comparing  fossils  with  living  creatures. 
The  insect's  ability  to  adapt  to  new  en- 


vironments offers  it  fitness  to  continue 
its  existence  even  though  the  supraeso- 
phageal  ganglia  or  brain  is  incapable  of 
reflecting  thought,  but  only  impressions. 

To  meet  this  ever  rising  challenge, 
chemists  in  the  year  1943  inaugurated 
the  "era  of  organic  sprays"  with  the 
marketing  of  DDT.  Then  followed  BHC 
and  many  other  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons. 

These  sprays  were  effective  in  some 
cases  but  due  to  their  stable  structure 
they  accumulated  readily  year  after  year 
in  the  soil  and  were  found  deleterious  to 
fibrous  roots  of  annuals  and  young  fruit 
trees. 

On  January  17,  1950,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  started  hearings  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  residue  tolerance. 

While  the  toxicologists  worked  on  the 
residual  effects  of  various  sprays  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  order  to  protect 
the  farmer,  processor  and  consumer,  the 
spray  companies  were  busy  formulating 
a  chemical  which  would  equally  destroy 
chewing  and  sucking  insects. 

The  American  Cyanamid  Company 
experimented  with  an  organic  phosphor- 
ous compound  synthesized  by  Shrader  in 
Germany  called  "E-605."  This  was  O, 
O-diethyl  O,  p-nitrophenyl  thiophos- 
phate  or  commercially  called  Parathion. 
Here  was  the  "cure  all"!  Farmers  now 
had  the  answer  to  all  their  spray  prob- 
lems. Here  was  the  chemical  that  could 
kill  all  types  of  insects  and  pestulant 
creatures — and  man. 

By  1948  commercial  production  and 
sale  of  Parathion  began.  A  close  inspec- 
tion of  this  organic  spray  will  help  to 
offer  a  clear  perspective  of  the  nature  of 
materials  future  farmers  will  have  to 
handle  and  perhaps  spend  most  of  the 
spring  and  summer  days  using.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  more  sprays  we  resort  to, 
the  more  we  lose  sight  of  cultural  and 
sanitation  methods  of  combatting  pests 
and  diseases,  and  so  fall  prey  to  the  easy 
and  perhaps  faulty  practices  whose  rep- 
ercussions are  increasingly  being  felt 
but  not  recognized. 

Parathion   is   effective   against  mites, 

pear  psylla,  plum  curculio,  red  banded 

leaf  roller,  many  scale  insects,  Oriental 

fruit  moth,  grape  berry  moth,  aphid  and 
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codling  moth.  This  demonstrates  Para- 
thion's  diversified  uses.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions which  must  be  dealt  with  sep- 
arately as,  for  example,  the  need  of  two 
applications  to  destroy  eggs  of  mites, 
since  the  spray  is  only  effective  when 
eggs  are  hatching. 

Also,  the  vapor  effect  of  Parathion  is 
advantageous.  This  unstable  property  of 
the  spray  allows  for  the  destruction  of 
insects  in  areas  near  the  spraying  opera- 
tions and  there  is  no  appreciable  accu- 
mulation of  the  chemical  in  the  soil. 

Mcintosh,  Cortland,  Macoun,  Golden 
Delicious  and  Jonathan  apple  varieties 
are  russeted  by  the  spray.  To  eliminate 
the  injuries  to  the  foliage  and  fruit  it 
is  suggested  that  less  concentrated  ap- 
plications be  used  with  the  inclusion  of 
charcoal  in  the  spray  mixture  to  prevent 
Parathion  from  penetrating  the  flesh  of 
the  fruit. 

The  normal  usage  of  Parathion  is  1 
lb.  of  15r?  wettable  powder  in  100 
gallons  of  water. 

Scattered  reports  of  human  fatalities 
as  a  result  of  exposure  to  Parathion  must 
be  considered.  One  is  impressed  upon 
hearing  the  facts  that  those  casualties 
occurred  because  of  failure  to  take  pre- 
cautionary measures  when  using  the 
chemical.  Parathion  is  pernicious  to  hu- 
mans because  the  chemical  is  an  inhibitor 
of  the  enzyme  cholinesterase  in  the  body 
and  causes  accumulation  in  the  chest  and 
constriction  of  pupils.  Upon  noticing 
the  symptoms,  two  Atropine  tablets 
(each  1/100  gr.)  should  be  taken  and 
a  physician  immediately  consulted. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  one  should 
enter  the  sprayed  area  until  two  to  three 
days  after  application.  A  report  of  fatali- 
ties and  violent  illness  among  workers 
in  California  while  picking  pears  ten 
days  after  application  of  Parathion  must 
be  investigated.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  though  residues  on  the  fruit  were 
low  the  pickers  could  have  inhaled  ma- 
terial evaporated  from  the  leaves.  This 
appears  incredible,  since  there  are  re- 
ports of  men  working  in  fields  one  day 
after  application  without  injury  to  them- 
selves. 

The  interdepartmental  committee  on 
( continued  on  page  12 ) 


A"  DAY  PREPARATIONS  IN  FULL  SWING  - 

Clubs   Making   All-Out    Effort   for   May   5th    Exhibition 

By  Hank  Kaltenthaler  '52 


For  the  third  consecutive  year, 
N.A.C.'s  campus  will  be  transformed 
into  a  beehive  of  activity  when  the 
student  organizations  display  their 
achievements   at   "A"   Day   on   May    5. 

In  the  December  issue  of  the 
Gleaner  we  gave  a  very  general  pic- 
ture of  "A"  Day  and  its  organization. 
We  shall  now  attempt  to  compare  the 
past  exhibits  of  the  various  clubs  with 
their  intended  exhibits  for  this  coming 
May. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  arti- 
cle, all  of  the  clubs  hope  to  benefit  by 
past  experience  and  put  on  the  best  ex- 
hibition ever  to  be  shown  at  N.A.C. 
With  all  members  of  the  clubs  cooperat- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent,  these  aims 
should  easily  be  achieved.  "A"  Day  is 
a  community  project  to  illustrate  what 


has  been  accomplished  by  the  clubs  in 
the  past  year. 

Last  year,  the  Horticultural  Society 
had  among  its  many  exhibits  several 
landscape  plots,  numerous  floral  design 
projects,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  ex- 
hibit which  took  a  first  prize  at  the 
Philadelphia  Flower  Show.  Many  more 
landscape  plots  are  hoped  for  this  year 
and  at  least  as  many  floral  designs  with 
more  entrants  in  each  class. 

The  Dairy  Society  last  year  staged 
a  dairy  cattle  show  as  well  as  a  milking 
contest.  The  cattle  shown  were  very 
similiar  to  any  large  show  at  a  big  fair, 
with  the  one  exception  that  no  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  feeding  of  the 
animal,  since  the  ration  was  handled  for 
all  of  the  cows  by  the  dairy  department. 
Again  this  year  the  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  actual  fitting  and  showing  of 


N.A.C.  Again  Takes  a  First  at  Flower  Show 

By  Carl  F.  Leutner  '52 


The  terrace  was  constructed  of  ap- 
proximately four  hundred  mahogany 
stained  edge  grain  blocks  cut  from  rail- 
road ties.  The  blocks  were  laid  on  a 
white  sand  base.  Sand  was  also  used  to 
fill  the  voids  between  the  blocks.  A 
large  picturesque  Scotch  pine,  approxi- 
mately thirty  feet  tall,  enclosed  by  a 
brown  wooden  box,  was  in  the  center 
of  the  terrace.  English  ivy  covered  the 
surface  of  the  exposed  area  in  the  box 
and  surrounded  the  base  of  the  tree.  A 
white  garden  table,  made  of  wood,  and 
four  comfortable  chairs  occupied  the 
right  hand  corner  of  the  terrace.  The 
table,  holding  a  deck  of  cards,  pack  of 
cigarettes  and  an  ash  tray,  and  the  ir- 
regular arrangement  of  the  chairs  created 
a  definite  "lived  in"  atmosphere.  A  green 
smock,  casually  draped  over  one  of  the 
chairs,  further  accentuated  the  feeling. 

The  plant  materials  surrounding  the 
terrace  and  lawn  area  were  placed  in 
four  wooden  enclosures  painted  brown 
with  yellow  trim.  The  one  exception  was 
2   beautiful  star  begonia  in  full  bloom 


which  was  located  in  the  left  foreground 
of  the  lawn  area.  The  enclosure  bordering 
exhibit  on  the  left  side  housed  two  white 
flowering  dogwoods,  azaleas  in  bloom,  a 
row  of  savin  junipers,  pachysandra,  Eng- 
lish ivy  and  brightly  colored  primroses 
filling  the  foreground. 

Attractive  savin  junipers  lined  the 
shelf  fence  on  the  right  side  of  the  en- 
closure, with  the  azaleas  dispersed 
throughout  the  ground  cover  of  pachy- 
sandra on  the  left.  A  beautifully  propor- 
tioned rhododendron  provided  a  perfect 
background  for  the  corner  of  the  shelf 
fence.  A  row  of  pachysandra  ran  along 
the  front  of  the  rear  enclosure  with  sa- 
vin junipers,  a  mugo  pine  and  blooming 
forsythias  behind.  The  enclosure  in  the 
right  background,  bordering  the  terrace 
lawn  area,  contained  a  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs, 
and  azaleas  in  bloom.  Azaleas  and  andora 
junipers  ran  diagonally  across  the  middle 
of  the  enclosure  with  two  stately  Scotch 
pines  and  flowering  forsythia  and  bridal 
wreath  spiraeas  with  dainty  white 
flowers  filled  the  fourth  enclosure,  form- 
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the  cows.  The  society  intends  to  have  no 
less  than  five  contestants  in  each  of  the 
five  or  six  classes.  The  "piece  de  resist- 
ance" which  the  Dairy  Society  has  up 
its  sleeve  for  the  show  is  a  working 
model  of  a  milking  machine  milking  a 
cow.  This  exhibit,  if  the  club  can  build 
it  successfully,  may  well  capture  a  great 
deal  of  interest  from  other  exhibits. 

A  judging  contest  among  several  of 
the  local  high  schools  was  the  high  point 
of  last  year's  Poultry  exhibit,  but  it  did 
not  overshadow  the  exhibits  of  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  within  the  egg, 
poultry  products,  different  types  of  eggs 
and  many  others  of  similiar  nature.  Aims 
for  a  bigger  and  better  judging  contest 
have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Poultry  Club 
this  year,  with  more  schools  participating 
for  a  better  prize,  and  more  birds  to 
judge.  In  addition  the  club  will  have 
exhibits  of  various  phases  of  poultry 
management  with  a  possibility  of  the 
club  project  results  (fast  grown  meat 
birds  which  the  club  raised,  dressed  and 
froze )  being  available  for  purchase. 

Other  clubs  intend  to  improve  their 
exhibits  by  enlargement  of  successful 
ones,  removal  of  unpopular  groups,  and 
introduction  of  new  ideas. 


ing  the  extremity  of  the  retreat  on  the 
right  side. 

The  pleasant  and  appealing  color 
combination  of  the  shelf  fence  and  ter- 
race and  the  practicality  of  the  durable 
edge  grain  blocks  were  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  retreat.  It  was  this  ex- 
cellent combination  of  esthetic  and  prac- 
tical factors  that  no  doubt  led  to  its  win- 
ning the  coveted  first  prize. 

Members  of  the  sophomore,  junior 
and  senior  ornamental  horticulture 
classes  were  on  hand  during  the  day  and 
in  the  evenings  to  care  for  the  exhibit, 
and  to  answer  questions  raised  by  the 
visitors.  There  were  many  questions, 
mostly  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
horticulture  department.  Almost  every- 
one commented  on  the  attractiveness  of 
the  exhibit  and  many  wanted  to  obtain 
the  plans  with  the  hopes  of  duplicating 
it  on  their  own  home  grounds, 
(continued  on  page  14) 


TISSUE  TESTING 


Until  recently,  the  general  practice 
has  been  either  to  test  the  soil  before 
planting  or  observe  hunger  signs  after 
planting  in  order  to  determine  the 
availability  of  essential  nutrients  to  the 
plants.  Unfortunately,  by  the  time 
hunger  signs  can  be  detected  in  plants, 
permanent  damage  has  already  been  in- 
flicted to  the  plant  tissue.  Then  it  is 
too  late  to  make  any  big  improve- 
ments for  the  plants,  and  consequently 
the  yield  is  seriously  reduced. 

Soil  testing  is  frequently  neglected 
by  farmers  because  of  the  inconvenience 
of  collecting  representative  samples, 
sending  them  away  to  be  tested,  waiting 
for  results,  and  associating  the  right 
analysis  with  the  right  field.  In  addition, 
often  either  too  much  or  too  little  ferti- 
lizer is  applied  by  the  farmer.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  soil  testing, 
and  this  practice  should  become  uni- 
versal. 

However,  a  good  check  on  past  man- 
agement and  a  method  of  observing  de- 
ficiences  in  time  to  prevent  serious  crop 
reduction  is  tissue  testing.  In  addition, 
findings  can  be  applied  to  future  land 
management.  Unlike  soil  testing,  tissue 
testing  is  done  after  the  crop  has  been 
started  in  the  field. 

In  case  of  a  nitrogen  deficiency  dis- 
covered in  the  early  or  middle  stages  of 
growth,  this  nutrient  can  be  side  dressed 
in  time  to  increase  the  yields  substanti- 
ally. Crops  which  have  been  found  to 
lack  sufficient  potassium  or  phosphorous 
must  be  side  dressed  and  the  fertilizer 
worked  into  the  soil  with  a  covering  disk 
in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  nutrients 
in  time.  When  the  value  of  crops  do  not 
make  it  worthwhile,  the  method  is  im- 
practical. Naturally  a  soil  test  would 
allow  the  fertilizer  to  be  more  easily  ap- 
plied with  no  danger  of  the  nutrients 
reaching  the  plants  too  late. 

The  first  use  of  a  tissue  type  test  was 
made  in  the  early  twenties,  for  nitrogen 
only.  It  was  not  until  the  early  thirties 
that  potassium  and  phosphorous  tissue 
tests  were  worked  out.  These  early  tests 
required  choppers  to  mash  the  plant 
tissue,  many  solutions,  test  tubes,  harm- 
ful reagents,  and  a  mess  of  other  para- 
phernalia. Several  men  developed  prac- 
tical, simple  tissue  tests  for  determining 
the  amount  of  nitrogen,  the  amount  of 
phosphorous  and  the  amount  of  potas- 


By  Joseph  Brotman  '5 1 

sium  in  tissues. 

These  tests  were  quick,  simple  and 
easily  performed  in  the  field.  It  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  1950  that  all  these 
tests  were  assembled  into  an  ingenious 
"laboratory  on  a  piece  of  paper."  This  ac- 
curate kit  is  small  enough  to  be  carried 
in  a  shirt  pocket. 

All  three  tests  are  run  on  the  same 
strip  of  paper  and  today  the  test  can  be 
performed  by  any  farmer  whether  he 
is  acquainted  with  chemistry  or  not.  A 
single  plant  can  be  tested  in  three 
minutes.  By  running  tests  on  several 
parts  of  a  plot  a  good  idea  of  how  well 
the  crop  is  supplied  with  nourishment 
can  be  obtained  in  about  a  half  hour. 

The  kit  which  is  available  consists  of 
100  strips  of  paper,  each  of  which  has 
three  potassium  spots  already  in  place. 
For  the  phosphorous  tests  there  is  a 
reagent  in  a  bottle  which  has  a  tin  col- 
lar on  it.  A  small  vial  of  powder  is  sup- 
plied for  the  nitrogen  test.  In  addition, 
the  testers  should  procure  a  pair  of  pliers 
to  squeeze  the  sap  out  of  less  succulent 
plants. 

Any  succulent  portion  of  a  plant  may 
be  used  to  supply  the  sap,  but  the  ac- 
tively growing  portions  of  a  plant  supply 


a  better  indication  of  a  plant's  deficien- 
cies. In  the  case  of  nitrogen,  a  deficiency 
is  apt  to  be  indicated  in  the  early  morn- 
ing because  of  a  constant  consumption  of 
nitrogen  with  little  replacement.  Later 
on  the  plant  absorbs  sufficient  nitrogen 
to  make  up  for  this  loss.  Consequently, 
when  it  is  known  that  there  is  no  ex- 
cess of  nitrogen,  plants  should  not  be 
tested  much  before  10:00  a.m. 

The  sap  exuding  from  a  plant  is  ap- 
plied over  the  three  orange  prepared 
spots  on  the  test  sheet.  Two  more  wet 
sap  spots  are  then  made  on  the  blank 
portion  of  the  paper  strip.  These  last 
two  are  used  for  the  phosphorous  and 
nitrogen  tests. 

The  nitrogen  test  is  made  by  placing 
about  two  or  three  pinheads  of  the  pow- 
der on  one  of  the  wet  sap  spots.  The 
paper  is  folded  and  the  powder  is  pressed 
into  the  spot  for  about  ten  seconds.  If 
the  powder  remains  white,  the  plant  is 
deficient  in  nitrogen.  If  it  turns  pink  a 
bare  minimum  is  present;  a  dark  red 
spot  indicates  a  more  than  adequate 
accumulation  for  future  growth. 

The  second  sap  spot  is  used  for  the 
phosphorous  test.  A  small  amount  of 
(continued  on  page  14) 


Interpretation 

of  color  strip  spots  for  Tissue  Tests 

Result 

Indication 

Estimated  rates 

Nitrate  Nitrogen  test 

Rate  depends  on  kind  of 

remain  white 

Deficient  in  N 

plant  and  stage  of  growth 

Turns  light  pink 

Plant  receiving 

Test  later  on  (1-2  weeks) 

just  enough 

deficiency  apt  to  show 

Dark  red 

Plant  has  sufficient  N 

for  future  growth 

Deficiency  improbable 

Phosphorous  Test 

Superphosphate — lb.  /acre 

No  color 

Plant  deficient  in  P 

600 

Light  blue 

Plant  deficient  in  P 

400 

Medium  blue 

Slightly  deficient 

200 

Dark  blue 

Plant  has  sufficient  P 

none 

Potassium  Test 

Lbs /acre 

All  orange  spots 

All  plants  deficient 

Muriate  of  Potash 

turn  yellow 

inK 

400 

First  spot  only 

All  plants  deficient 

300 

tests  orange 

inK 

First  two  spots  only 

K    is    adequate    for    such                      100 

test  orange 

crops  as  corn,  soybeans 

wheat 

All  3  spots  test 

K  is  ample  for  practically 

none 

orange 

all  crops 

For    everything    pertaining    to 

Real    Estate   and    Insurance 

see 

J.  Carroll  Molloy 

REALTOR 

DOYLESTOWN   253 

Reach   for 
STROEHMANN'S 

"BREAD   AT   ITS    BEST" 

Corsages  —  Cut  Flowers 

SANDY   RIDGE 
FLOWER  SHOP 

TELEPHONE  4169 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


HISTAND   BROS. 

Roofing  Contractors 
DOYLESTOWN  4121 


MASSEY-HARRIS 
FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

E.  W.  HALDEMAN,  Inc. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
Surge  Milkers 
Farm  Supplies 

PHONE  5053 


Everything  for  the  Janitor 

F.  W.   Hoffman 
&  Co.,   Inc. 

35-37  SOUTH  4TH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

In  the  Service  of  Cleanliness 


I  I 

I    i 

i    i 
i     i 


MEN! 


Dress  Up  ot 


BOYS! 


STAN   BOWERS  I 

Clothier  and  Furnisher  J 

1  9  N.  Main  St.  Doylestown,  Pa.  | 

Phone  4698  f 


Buten's  Paint  Stores 

Philadelphia 

Reading  Chester 

Upper  Darby  Camden 


IF  WE  SAY   IT'S 

GOOD  — 

IT   IS  GOOD 


I.  G.  ROSENBERGER 

John  Deere  Farming 
Implements 

Papec  Cutters  and  Hammer  Mills 

Delavol  Milkers  —  Dexter  Washers 

Fertilizers  and  Grass  Seed 

DeKolb  Hybrid  Corn 

Farm  Freezers 
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SILVERDALE,  PA. 


DARE'S  EXPRESS 
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Bristol  and  York  Roods 
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Harboro  0307 
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DODGE  PLYMOUTH 

W.   H.  WATSON  &  SON 
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All   Makes   Repaired 

Phone   4355  Dodge  Job  Rated  Trucks 


FUEL   OIL 

GAS  — MOTOR  OIL 

Automatic   Delivery 
Metered   Receipts 

Gwinner  s 
Atlantic  Service 

DAY  OR   NIGHT 


S.  Clinton  Street 


| 
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ONE  MAN  FEEDING  500  STEERS 


By  David  R.  Brooks  '51 


What  would  you  do  if  you  became 
an  owner  of  a  150  acre  Pennsylvania 
farm,  or  could  rent  land  around  a  minute 
homestead,  or  could  buy  a  cheap  200 
acre  farm  whose  location  made  it  use- 
less, except  for  meat  animals? 

If  I  were  in  one  of  the  above  posi- 
tions, I  could  not  afford  to  invest  my 
money  in  suitable  dairy  barn  construc- 
tion, and  as  a  sound  business  policy 
wouldn't  consider  it.  Raising  beef  steers 
would  be  a  good  idea,  but  everyone 
realizes  that  Western  and  Southern  areas 
are  not  economical  because  animals  more 
or  less  raise  themselves.  In  the  East,  you 
either  raise  for  a  select  market,  raise 
pure  bred  breeding  stockers  for  ranch 
use,  or  fatten  western  yearlings. 

I  believe  that  a  drastic  cut  in  our  pres- 
ent labor  costs  in  fattening  cattle  and 
costs  of  feed  will  put  us  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  produce  beef  even  when 
subsidies  are  withheld  and  margins  are 
narrowed.  Pampering  of  animals,  such 
as  not  allowing  them  to  help  themselves, 
is  foolish  and  increases  the  farmer's  la- 
bor bills.  Let  them  do  all  the  work  in 
feeding.  Fill  the  large  bulk  containers 
with  feed  and  let  gravity  and  animals  do 
the  rest. 


The  above  barn  has  been  changed 
over  to  a  self  feeding  barn.  It  was  the 
usual  36'  x  40'  Pennsylvania  barn.  I 
tore  out  the  floors  12'  to  14'  from  each 
side  and  used  the  timber  to  brace  up 
the  remaining  middle  portion  (4) .  Build 
an  inverted  V  shaped  room  on  top  of 
the  center  runway,  which  will  be  used 
to  store  grain    (  1 ) . 

Next  knock  out  6'  x  6'  sections  of  the 
two  outer  side  walls  that  face  in  on  the 
12'  to  14'  sections.  Be  sure  to  shore  up 
these  sections.  Next  I  put  an  inverted  V 
shaped  floor  on  the  12'  to  14'  sections. 
The  pitch  was  about  1'  elevation  per  6' 


of  floor  (6).  Chain  together,  for  flexi- 
bility, 2"x2"x5'  slats  6"  to  7"  apart. 
These  should  be  hinged  so  they  will 
move  inward  toward  the  highest  part  of 
the  inverted  floor.  The  chain  can  be 
about  %. "  steel.  The  end  slats  should  be 
secured  in  a  guide  to  prevent  its  being 
pushed  aside,  but  allows  the  slats  to 
move  inward  ( 2  ) .  Cut  doors  in  the  roof 
for  the  blower  pipe,  since  all  hay  is  to 
be  field  chopped  and  blown  into  the 
barn  (5). 

I  would  utilize  the  diagrammed  equip- 
ment as  follows:   My  cattle  would  get 


shelter  from  the  elements  in  open 
fronted  sheds  facing  south  ( 1 ) .  The 
sheds  will  be  made  of  farm  harvested 
poles  covered  with  aluminum  siding. 
Make  sure  the  siding  has  guard  rails 
where  cattle  cannot  dent  it  with  scratch- 
ing. These  sheds  should  be  about  81/-:' 
high  to  allow  complete  freedom  for  a 
tractor  manure  shovel. 

If  silage  is  fed,  and  according  to  some 
Rutgers  experiments  it  can  be  the  only 
feed,  I  would  use  "paper  silos"  (2). 
These  are  made  by  digging  a  trench  1' 
deep  in  a  circle  using  16'  as  your  di- 
ameter. Insert  snow  fence  in  this  hole 
and  wire  together.  Put  in  six  equally 
spaced  apart  poles  that  are  the  height 
of  the  silo  if  extra  strength  is  desired. 
Fill  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  with 
rocks,  and  then  completely  fill  up  with 
dirt.  Line  the  wired  together  snow  fence 
with  Sessil  Kraft  paper,  and  fill  up  to  6" 
from  the  top.  Put  next  section  of  snow 
fence  inside  of  the  first  one,  line,  and 
fill  like  first  one.  Repeat  process  two 
{ Continued  on  page  9) 


CAMPUS  CLATTER 


By  Paul  Stein  '51 


It  seems  that  the  only  way  that  I  can 
keep  accusations  from  being  thrown  by 
way  concerning  my  interest  in  a  certain 
Boston  Miss  is  to  write  this  column  my- 
self, So  o  o  o  .  .  . 

First  of  all  come  Congrats  to  the  re- 
cently engaged  fellows:  Gerry  Marini, 
O.  M.  Vicars,  and  John  Staeble.  I  guess 
we  can't  gossip  about  them  any  more. 
While  I'm  handing  out  congratulations 
how  about  a  few  to  those  two  poultry 
seniors,  Sheldon  Koltoff  and  Irwin  Fried- 
man, who  took  the  leap  over  the  Easter 
vacation?  .  .  .  and  to  think  I  was 
scared  of  joining  the  Army  .  .  . 

Now  for  some  gossip!!  According  to 
rumors,  that  handsome  freshman  ( not 
to  mention  names,  but  he's  a  high  rank- 
ing class  officer)  is  going  to  announce 
his  engagement  shortly.  I  wonder  if  his 
future  wife  approves  of  football  playing 
hubbies.   (I  bet  coach  Glick  hopes  so.) 

Even  the  faculty  has  its  moments.  I 
understand  that  a  certain  member  of  the 


faculty  who  is  often  confused  with  a 
popular  movie  star,  is  already  or  about 
to  be  taken  off  the  available  list  .  .  . 

Since  one  of  Mac  Rine's  cows  had 
triplets,  I  hear  he's  really  worried.  They 
say  triplets  run  in  families. 

It  seems  that  an  awful  lot  of  fellows 
have  been  up  to  the  Dean's  office  lately. 
Paying  their  respects  to  the  administra- 
tion, no  doubt.  Of  course,  that  new 
secretary  couldn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  .  .  . 

I  wonder  what  it  is  that  keeps  that 
venerable  old  antique  of  a  car,  that  has 
become  a  campus  landmark,  going  to 
Philly  every  Saturday  night?  It  must  be 
the  will  of  its  owner  that  keeps  it  mov- 
ing. What  do  you  say,  Stan? 

Flush!  Flush!  Ooops — I  mean  Flash! 
Flash! 

John  Guisti  had  finally  shaved  off  his 
Afghanistanian  cookie  duster.  Watch 
out,  women,  or  should  I  say  woman?  .  .  . 
(continued  on  page  14) 


What  Became  of  the  '50  Graduates? 


Compiled  by  Jose  Al.i'ARO  '52 


In  conjunction  with  its  series  on 
"What  the  Class  of  '50  is  Doing,"  the 
Gleaner  has  conducted  a  sutvey  of  our 
recent  graduates  to  ascertain  how  their 
education  here  has  aided  them  in  their 
present  undertakings.  Ten  replies  were 
received  and  are  published  below: 

Frank  Bushnell:  "...  I  was 
forced  to  give  up  agriculture  for  a  few 
months  .  .  .  needing  a  job  I  applied 
for  two  or  three  positions.  This  is  the 
response  I  got  from  my  prospective  em- 
ployers: Montgomery  Ward  (Assistant 
Manager) — 'Just  out  of  college,  just 
the  type  of  men  we  want.  Young,  abil- 
ity to  learn.  Doesn't  matter  what  col- 
lege, but  what  degree;'  Condenser  Cor- 
poration of  America  (Junior  Chemist) 
— 'B.S.  degree  in  dairy  husbandry.  How 
much  chemistry  did  you  have?  One  and 
a  half  years — Good — You're  hired!' 
Much  as  we  complained  about  the  so 
called  unnecessary  subjects,  they  prove 
to  be  important  if  you  are  forced  to 
give  up  agticulture  for  a  time." 

Donald  Christian:  "My  years  at 
N.  A.  C.  have  been  encouraging  and 
yet  discouraging  in  some  ways.  My  plans 
for  the  future  were  to  start  a  florist  shop 
of  my  own  but  first  it  seems  essential 
that  I  get  more  experience  in  that  line. 
Besides,  the  capital  investment  is  larger 
than  I  could  swing  at  the  time.  I  tried 
to  take  courses  in  horticulture  that  would 
prepare  me  for  either  greenhouse  nurs- 
ery work.  The  job  I  have  now,  a  rose 
grower,  is  rather  on  a  specific  level.  I 
had  to  do  a  bit  of  research  in  the 
business  when  I  first  started,  to  become 
more  acquainted  with  this  crop.  In  gen- 
eral, courses  I  have  been  using  in  my 
work  are:  entomology,  pathology,  some 
organic  chemistry,   etc." 

Alex  Greenblatt:  "My  four  years 
at  N.  A.  C.  took  me  through  an  intensive 
training  in  both  practical  as  well  as 
technical  agriculture  with  special  thanks 
to  Professor  Purmell  and  the  Horticul- 
ture Department.  As  a  result  of  tempot- 
ary  summer  practicum  employment,  I 
was  on  my  way  into  a  permanent  and 
well-paying  job  upon  graduation  as  a 
government  inspector  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables as  a  result  of  the  training  that  I 
received  at  N.  A.  C.  However,  in  my 
last  year  at  N.  A.  C,  I  decided  to  con- 
tinue my  education  for  another  year  and 


obtain  my  master's  degree  in  pomology 
which  will  be  granted  to  me  this  com- 
ing summer  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  N.  A.  C.  did  a  satisfac- 
tory job  in  preparing  me  for  graduate 
work  since  the  undergraduate  program 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  cor- 
relates both  in  courses  taught  and  text 
books  used  with  that  of  N.  A.  C.  An 
interesting  note  is  that  I  had  more 
courses  to  offer  than  the  average  gradu- 
ate student  coming  in  from  another 
college  and  as  a  result  I  have  had  to 
take  only  one  course  (physics)  in  which 
I  will  receive  no  graduate  credit." 

Clark  F.  Jablonski:  "The  well 
rounded  education  in  agriculture  I  re- 
ceived at  N.  A.  C.  has  helped  me  beyond 
expression  in  my  present  position  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  The  duties  of  the 
service  are  quite  varied.  Besides  con- 
servation, one  must  know  animals,  their 
feeding,  plants  and  their  requirements, 
etc.  I  feel  that  the  more  rounded  one's 
education  is  in  his  chosen  field,  the  bet- 
ter is  his  chance  of  succeeding." 

Phil  Molter:  "Although  I  was  born 
and  raised  on  a  small  farm  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  it  wasn't  until  while  at- 
tending N.  A.  C.  that  I  actually  decided 
what  I  wanted  to  do  and  then  I  learned 
absolutely  all  I  now  know  about  this 
business  (pure  bred  dairy  cattle)  in 
which  I  am  now  engaged." 

Herb  Rosenoff:  "My  work  at  N. 
A.  C.  helped  only  slightly  in  planning 
my  future.  At  present  I  am  going  to 
C.  C.  N.  Y.  to  pick  up  enough  credits 
(sixty)  to  fill  pre-vet  requirements.  I 
received  no  credit  for  any  of  my  courses 
at  N.  A.  C.  (Applies  to  credit  for  pre- 
professional  preparation  for  -veterinary 
school,  ed.)  I  did,  of  course,  gain  some 
valuable  experience  in  my  field,  but  ac- 
tually, the  time  spent  amounted  to  a 
partial  waste  of  time  as  the  credits  I 
need  will  almost  entirely  be  repeat 
courses." 

Don  Selak:  "My  stay  at  N.  A.  C. 
helped  me  to  obtain  a  much  broader 
knowledge  of  my  field,  or  of  all  agricul- 
ture for  that  matter,  than  if  I  had  gone 
immediately  to  work.  The  science  of 
agriculture  is  so  complex  today,  that  it 
would  be  quite  difficult  to  obtain  this 
knowledge  from  any  'self  education' 
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method." 

Sam  Silver:  "My  four  years  at  N. 
A.  C.  were  undoubtedly  instrumental  in 
establishing  me  in  the  florist  business 
which  I  am  now  enjoying  very  much. 
However,  the  experiences  gained  by  as- 
sociating, living  and  working  with  many 
different  people  have  also  been  of  great 
value  to  me." 

Joseph  Voschin:  "In  carrying  out  my 
job  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
I  have  found  that  most  of  my  basic 
courses  at  college  have  come  in  handy. 
I  come  in  contact  with  all  types  of  farm- 
ers; vegetable  growers,  poultrymen, 
dairymen,  etc.  and  because  of  the  diverse 
education  I  received  at  N.  A.  C.  at  least 
I'm  not  at  a  loss  for  words  or  advice 
in  my  many  conversations." 
A 

ONE   MAN    FEEDING 

(  continued  from  page  8  J 
more  times  and  then  top  off  silo.  Wire 
together  reinforcement  poles,  by  wiring 
to  opposite  poles.  To  feed  from  this  type 
of  silo  I  would  have  deep  circular  feed 
troughs  that  are  sectioned,  portable,  and 
bolt  together.  These  can  be  shifted  to 
other  unfed  silos  ( 3  ) .  These  silos  are 
capable  of  holding  50  tons  apiece. 

Number  (  4)  drawing  is  a  home  made 
self  feeder  designed  for  beef  cattle.  If 
it  is  large  enough  to  hold  about  5  tons 
of  feed  it  does  not  have  to  be  refilled 
so  often.  To  fill,  just  drive  under  stor- 
age bin  in  hay  barn  with  a  dump  truck, 
and  pull  a  lever.  Gravity  will  take  care 
of  the  rest.  To  empty  truck,  just  raise 
body  and  let  feed  fall  into  a  tractor  pow- 
ered blower.  The  self  feeder  could  be 
dragged  from  one  field  to  another 
( empty ) ,  and  good  pasture  could  be 
utilized  with  fattening  program.  Make 
sure  pastures  aren't  too  large  and  suc- 
sulent;  otherwise,  the  feeder  may  not  be 
utilized  enough. 

It  all  sounds  expensive,  but  as  long  as 
it  works,  wastes  little,  and  serves  the  pur- 
pose, I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  a 
savings  will  be  effected  since  with  this 
system  labor  is  cut  to  a  mimimum. 

The  ideas  presented  here  can  be  seen 
every  day,  though  in  a  different  form, 
at  Fiddlers  Creek  Farm,  Titusville,  N.  J. 
and  Hidden  Valley  Farms,  of  New- 
town, Pa. 


SPORTS   SCENE 


By  Frank  Clancey  '51 


There  were  big  doings  at  N.  A.  C. 
on  Wednesday,  February  7.  That  was 
the  night  of  our  annual  Football  Ban- 
quet. As  in  previous  years,  everyone 
dove  into  a  delicious  steak  dinner  with 
all  the  trimmings,  topped  off  with  pie 
a  la  mode,  a  luscious  completion  to 
any  meal. 

With  full  stomachs  and  contentment 
written  on  everyone's  face,  we  all  sat 
back  and  heard  Dean  Meyer  introduce 
Mr.  Segal  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Mr. 
Segal's  first  move  as  m.  c.  was  an  at- 
tempt at  joke  telling,  but  he  imptoved 
moments  later  when  he  introduced  the 
main  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  "Ox" 
DaGrossa,  the  Pennsylvania  boxing  com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  DaGrossa,  second  to  none  as  an 
after  dinner  speaker,  upheld  his  reputa- 
tion to  the  utmost.  "Ox"  not  only  left 
us  with  many  very  serious  ideas  but  also 
with  stomach-aches  because  of  the  many 
belly  laughs  provided  by  his  numerous 
jokes  and  stories. 

Next  we  heard  from  Assistant  Coach 
Charlie  Keyes.  Coach  Keyes  enumerated 
the  many  humorous  incidents  of  the 
football  season.  He  also  told  us  of  the 
wonderful  cooperation  he  and  Mr.  Glick 
received  from  the  Dean's  Office  through- 
out the  season! ! ! 

Head  Coach  "Pete"  Glick  was  the 
final  "public"  speaker  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Glick  thanked  the  players,  trainer, 
and  managers  for  their  full  cooperation 
with  himself  and  Mr.  Keyes.  He  then 
awarded  varsity  letters  to  twenty-six  de- 
serving men  on  or  connected  with  the 
squad. 

The  letter  men  this  year  included: 
John  Guisti  and  Bob  Holland,  co-cap- 
tains; Frank  LaRosa,  trainer;  Herb  Re- 
back,  head  manager;  Clarence  Okerland 
and  Howard  Nash,  managers;  and  the 
following  lettermen  from  last  year: 
Gerry  Marini,  Saul  Goldfarb,  Johnny 
Holzheimer,  Ed  Brophy,  Paul  Chechele, 
Jim  Lipari,  Ed  Nieznay,  Wally  Heit- 
smith,  Paul  Stein,  Bill  Branigan,  Bernie 
Gallagher  and  Danny  Franchetti.  The 
new  members  to  the  Varsity  Club  were: 
Bill  Slemmer,  Frank  Warta,  Al  Neal, 
Palmer  Hoffman,  Elliot  Silver,  Gene  Al- 
fonsin,  Mike  Fleisig  and  Jack  Soards. 

Special  awards  were  received  by 
Danny  Franchetti,  Paul  Chechele  and 
John  Guisti.  Danny  won  the  "Okerlund- 


LaRosa"  Trophy  for  the  outstanding 
backfield  man  of  the  1950  season.  The 
other  two  trophies  were  donated  by  our 
alumni.  Paul  Chechele  won  the  outstand- 
ing lineman  trophy  and  John  Guisti  the 
outstanding  leadership  and  sportsman- 
ship trophy.  Without  a  doubt  these  three 
trophies  couldn't  have  been  presented  to 
three  more  deserving  men.  Congratula- 
tions Danny,  Paul  and  John! ! 

The  alumni  also  donated  miniatute 
gold  footballs  to  each  man  receiving  a 
letter. 

The  banquet  was  very  well  attended. 
Your  reporter  noticed  many  faculty, 
alumni  and  student  body  members.  I 
was  also  glad  Mr.  Work  could  make  it 
from  his  sick  bed.  I  noticed  thtee  mem- 
bers from  the  class  of  '50  but  didn't 
fifty-three  graduate  last  year? 

#  *      #      #      * 

The  basketball  team  closed  its  season 
with  a  record  of  five  wins  and  nine 
losses.  Considering  the  number  of  fresh- 
man players  and  the  tough  schedule  the 
team  played,  this  record  is  a  little  more 
impressive  than  it  seems.  I  think  our 
Freshman  Coach,  Charlie  Keyes,  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  praise  for  his  fine  job. 

And  let's  not  forget  some  of  the 
players.  We  had  some  good  men  on  that 
squad  and  they  deserve  a  lot  of  credit, 
so  how  about  getting  Bill  Larder,  Cal 
Kidder,  Jim  Lipari,  Hal  Tannin,  Ed  Van- 
Sant,  Zeck  Bernstein,  Stan  Caplan  and 
Norm  Auslander  to  stand  up  and  take 
a  deserving  bow? 

#  #      #      #      # 

The  next  new  cry  to  be  heard  on  the 
campus  will  be  "Play  Ball!"  This  means 
only  one  thing — baseball.  And  I  don't 
mean  that  ever  growing  popular  indoor 
sport  either! ! 

Baseball  at  N.  A.  C.  not  only  includes 


a  varsity  team  but  also  the  most  heated 
intra-mural  Softball  league  on  the  whole 
East  Coast. 

#  #      #      #      # 

I  heard  reports  that  the  Softball  league 
will  include  six  to  eight  teams  this  year. 
My  prediction  is  that  the  "Maniacs"  will 
again  repeat  as  champions.  This  squad 
has  changed  its  name  again  this  year. 
Remember  them  as  "Lenny's  Loons"  in 
'48  and  '49??  Well  this  year  they  are 
going  to  play  under  the  inspiring  name 
of  "Dapper's  Dans."  Needless  to  say  the 
Dappers  are  a  senior  team  and  they 
present  a  good  challenge  to  all  under- 
class teams.  They  have  won  the  league 
championship  twice  out  of  the  last  three 
years  and  they  intend  to  make  it  three 
out  of  four  years  before  they  graduate. 

#  #      #      #      # 

I'd  like  to  thank  my  readers  for  in- 
viting me  to  stay  on  as  your  sports  re- 
porter. I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  reading 
my  column  as  much  as  I've  enjoyed 
preparing  it. 

INDIVIDUAL  SCORING 
1950-51  Basketball  Season 


FG 

FT 

F 

Pts. 

Lipari     .... 

.   64 

63 

41 

169 

Larder 

.   61 

52 

27 

149 

Kidder     .  .  . 

.   52 

38 

19 

123 

Tannin     .  .  . 

.   38 

40 

21 

97 

Auslander    . 

.   33 

20 

10 

76 

Caplan 

22 

30 

20 

64 

Van    Sant    . 

.   24 

14 

3 

51 

Bernstein 

.    11 

12 

6 

28 

Fleming     .  . 

.      1 

1 

1 

3 

Fleisig 

.      1 

0 

0 

2 

Totals     .  . 

307 

270 

148 

762 

ALL 

OUT 

FOR 

"A" 

DAY 

MAY  5th 

1951   Baseball  Schedule 

Tues..  April  10— Fort  Jay     (Away)  3:00  P.M. 

Sat.,  April  21 — Glassboro  State  Teachers  College (  Away)  2:00  P.M. 

Fri.,  April  27 — Trenton  State  Teachers  College (Away)  3:30  P.M. 

Wed.,  May  2— Phila.  Pharmacy   (  Home )  4:00  P.M. 

Tues.,  May  8— Fort  Jay     (  Home)  3:00  P.M. 

Wed,  May  9— Glassboro  State  Teachers  College   (Home)  3:00  P.M. 

Fri,  May  11 — Montclair  State  Teachers  College   (Home)  4:00  P.M. 

Sat,May  12— Phila.  Pharmacy (Away)  1:30  P.M. 
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DRAWING 
MATERIALS 
PHOTOSTATS 
BLUE  PRINTS 


Engineering  Equipment 
Surveying   Instruments 


J.  H.  Weil  &  Co. 


1315  Cherry  St. 


Phila.,   Pa. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Girard  Knitting  Mills 

Manufacturers  of 

Men's  and   Boys' 
Sweaters 

and 

Bathing  Suits 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN  INN 

Home  of  Quality  Food 

STATE  NEAR  MAIN  STREET 
Dolyestown,  Pa. 


ENTERPRISE 
Mill   Soap  Works 

Columbia  Alkali 
Products 

Industrial    Soaps — Chemicals 
Laundry — Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33    N.   Twelfth   St. 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


DOYLESTOWN 

TRUST 

CO. 


SANITATION  CHEMICALS 
FLOOR  PRODUCTS 

Soaps,   Dishwash  Compounds,    y 
Dairy,    Food    Plant   Chemicals    •:■ 

Order  in  drums  and  barrels 

BRAM  CHEMICAL  CO.    J 

Manufacturing  Chemists        £ 

2107  W.  Erie  Ave.      PHILA.  40,  PA.    X 


PEARLMAN'S 

RCA  Television 

COMPLETE  STOCK   RECORDS 

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS 

AND  ACCESSORIES 

34  S.  Main  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania    Dairy  Supply 

Creamery  and  Dairy 

EQUIPMENT   and    SUPPLIES 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

The  Place  To  Go  for  Your 

Haircuts  and   Shaves 
H.   C.    NELSON 

Tonsorialist 

W.  State  near  Main    Doylestown,  Pa. 

W.  J.  NYCE'S  SHOE  STORE 

"The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear" 

X-ray  Fittings 

West  and  State  Streets 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

PAUL  B.  MOYER 

Auto   Electric   Parts 

and    Service 

23  AND  25  E.  OAKLAND  AVE. 

Phone   4621  Doylestown,    Pa. 


Phone  5111    or  5561 

EDWARD  M.  HAPP 

General  Contractor 

EUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

1  WEST  DISINFECTING  CO. 

i       Products  for  the  Promotion 
|  of   Sanitation 

|      49th  and  Grays  Ave.,  Phila.   43,   Po. 

2  SA   7-0500 


BUCKS   COUNTY 
INN 


Doylestown,    Pa. 


Industrial    Chemical 
Product's   Company 

Chemicals 
Soaps 

Insecticides 
Disinfectants 

Sanitary  Products,  Etc. 
1200  COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BLDG. 
PHILA.  2,  PA. 


PEARSON 
SPORTING  GOODS 

of  Every  Description 


1010  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


SITNEK   FUEL   COMPANY 
Coal  and  Coke 

SUITE  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


Farm  Equipment  Headquarters 

McCORMICK-DEERING    Farm    Machines 
INTERNATIONAL  Motor  Trucks  CADILLAC  and  OLDSMOBILE  Cars 

Barn  and  Dairy   Equipment,   Farm  Freezers,  Sprayers,  Silos,   Power  Lawn  Mowers 

DOYLESTOWN   AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

PHONE  231  Established   1851  DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


ADVENTURE  IN  THE  NAC  LIBRARY 


In  an  age  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  technical,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  keep  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  prog- 
ress in  techniques  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  general  level  of  culture  we 
have  reached. 

It  is  very  gratifying,  therefore,  to  see 
that  the  new  books  which  have  recently 
been  added  to  our  library  are  so  excel- 
lently distributed,  so  nicely  balanced, 
so  very  reflective  of  the  best  in  American 
and  European  thought. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  selection  of  many 
non-agricultural  titles.  Intelligence  is  its 
own  justification,  good  taste  its  own 
apology. 

The  titles  in  the  new  list  range  from 
Dostoyevsky  to  Winston  Churchill,  from 
Carl  Sandburg  to  Aldous  Huxley.  Ameri- 
cans, Britons,  Germans,  Russians — all 
are  met  in  a  community  of  high  artistic 
excellence,  historical  value  or  just  plain 
good  "brain-fun."  (No  apologies  for 
for  that  word;  we  just  made  it  up,  and 
it  seems  to  fit  the  bill.) 

Some  of  the  titles,  or  authors,  like 
Carl  Sandburg's  tremendous  biography 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  are  probably  too 
well  known  to  need  our  introduction. 
On  the  other  hand,  Allan  Nevins,  a 
specialist  in  his  field,  may  not  be  famil- 
iar. Someone  once  said  that,  "any 
damned  fool  can  write  history,  it  takes 
a  man  to  make  it."  We  disagree.  Good 
history  writers,  not  just  fact  assemblers, 
are  rare.  Allan  Nevins  is  a  good  history 
writer.  Most  of  us  think  we  know  some- 
thing about  these  United  States;  a  good 
historian  can  make  it  all  new,  all  vigor- 
ous and  exciting,  above  all  can  make  it 
come  alive  again.  If  a  story  is  worth 
anything,  and  the  story  of  our  Republic 
is  certainly  that,  then  it  is  worth  retell- 
ing. 

This  writer  has  thus  far  resisted  the 
temptation  to  blow  a  very  loud  horn  for 
Fyodor  Dostoyevsky,  in  whose  favor 
he  is  very  severely  prejudiced.  Four  of 
his  books  are  on  the  list.  Any  of  them  is 
an  experience  worth  having.  We  envy 
those  who  will  read  him  for  the  first 
time,  that  initial  shock  of  recognition 
which  comes  with  the  discovery  of 
genius.  You  will  discover  a  tortured  soul, 
a  brilliant  mind,  and  an  artist  second  to 
none. 

Good  literature  is  no  less  adventurous, 


no  less  thrilling,  no  less  exciting  than 
the  cheap  thrillers  that  flood  the  market. 
It  has  the  added  advantage  of  lasting 
qualities,  good  writing,  and  instruction. 
If  it's  adventure  you  like,  try  T.  E. 
Lawrence,  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  and  his 
Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom.  This  is  the 
strange  Englishman's  own  account  of 
how  he  formed  the  Arab  Legion,  how  it 
fought  and  how  he  came  out  of  it.  This 
is  the  story  of  how  the  men  in  the  field 
were  tragically  misunderstood  by  the 
high  brass  in  Cairo  (yes,  in  World  War 
I,  too. )  It  is  high  adventure,  first  rate 
history  by  the    man  who  lived  it. 

We  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Spengler's  Decline  of  the  West  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us,  for  all  its  brilliance, 
an  unparalleled  exhibition  of  arrogance. 
The  late  Justice  Holmes  once  said  that 


he  thought  Spengler  was  too  pig-headed 
to  live  and  "I  wish  he  was  dead."  We 
can't  say  "Amen!"  to  the  Justice's  re- 
mark because  Spengler  is  dead.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  we  can  afford  to  ignore 
his  ideas.  Still,  we're  almost  tempted  to 
offer  a  reward  to  anyone  who  reads  the 
whole  thing  and  still  likes  the  author. 
We've  come  to  the  end  of  the  space 
alloted  to  us  and  haven't  even  mentioned 
Thomas  Mann  and  too  many  others. 
Look  them  over!  And  don't  let  the  fact 
that  English  professors  in  large  uni- 
versities recommend  them  scare  you 
away.  We'd  just  like  to  say  that  we've 
heard  of  any  number  of  libraries  that 
managed  to  flourish  without  colleges; 
we've  yet  to  hear  of  a  college  that  grew 
up  properly  without  a  good  library  as 
its  backbone. 


PARATHION 

(continued  from  page  4) 
pest  control  of  the  USDA  has  tested  and 
found   certain  respirators  suitable  pro- 
tection against  Parathion  dust,  spray  and 
mist  if  used  with  proper  precaution: 
(1) — Wear  protective  clothing  and 

rubber  gloves. 
(  2  )  — Wear  respirator  when  opening 
containers  and  adding  material 
to  spray  tank. 
(  3 )  — Change  filters  twice  a  day  or 

oftener. 
(4) — Change   cartridges   after   eight 
hours  use  or  sooner  if  Parathion 
odor  is  detected. 
(  5  )  — Remove  filters   and   cartridges 
and  wash  face  piece  with  warm 
water    and    soap.    Rinse    thor- 
oughly dry,  and  hang  in  well 
ventilated  area. 
(6) — Store  filters,  cartridges  and  res- 
pirators in  a  tightly  closed  paper 
or  cellophane  bag. 
Caution:  Only  use  respirators  which 
are     recommended     by     the     U.S.D.A. 
Equipment  used  for  normal  spray  opera- 
tions, for  instance,  is  not  suitable  for 
such    operations    as  dusting    from    air- 
planes, mixing  insecticides  in  enclosed 
spaces   or   application    of   sprays    from 
aerosols  in  greenhouses. 

Whether  we  are  progressing  in  agri- 
culture depends  not  on  the  spray  and 
fertilizer    industries    which    every    year 
grow   larger  in  the  United  States,  but 
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rather  on  a  de-emphasis  of  artificial  prac- 
tices and  the  greater  use  of  natural 
methods.  If  the  farmer  would  stop  and 
think  why  he  must  turn  each  year  to 
stronger  sprays  and  more  fertilizer,  he 
would  realize  that  his  laziness  and  greed 
are  the  major  contributors  to  the  prob- 
lem. When  all  responsible  agricultural- 
ists learn  the  daily  and  seasonal  habits 
of  the  dynamic  life  they  work  with,  they 
can  cope  with  new  situations  intelli- 
gently and  not  resort  to  excessive  usages 
of  chemicals. 

Just  as  we  shouldn't  have  so  much 
erosion,  water  loss,  nutrient  depletion 
and  machinery  depreciation  in  this 
country,  so  we  shouldn't  have  the  bitter 
conflict  between  man  and  insects. 

Parathion  represents  a  large  stride 
toward  progress  in  agriculture,  but  its 
need  has  been  brought  about  by  a  para- 
doxical regression  in  human  thought  and 
practices. 

Editor's  Note:  Parathion  will  be  used 
for  the  first  time  at  N.A.C.  this  year  by 
the  Horticulture  department  under  the 
supervision    of    Professor    Purnell. 


"A"    DAY 

IS   COMING 

MAY   5th 


*jrountain  ^rfoude 
JJotJ 

1 74S-  1951 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

CORTRIGHT  COAL 
CO. 

Bituminous   Coal 

12  S.  Twelfth  Street 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Walnut  2550 


NYCE'S 
SUPPLY  YARDS 

New  Britain,  Pa. 

Phone:  Doylestown  4480 

Feed  —  Grain 

COAL 

FUEL 

OIL 


HUSTLE  INN 


^Jeen  -ciQe  ^rrai 


300   So.   Main   St. 
Doylestown,    Pa. 


BUCKS   COUNTY 
MOTORS 


GARDY'S 

BOOK  and   STATIONERY  STORE 

School  and  Office  Supplies 


Corner  State  and  Main  Streets 


Phone  5284      I 

i 


COMPLETE   PRINTING   SERVICE 


Plant  at  28  W.  State  Street 


Phone  4369 


DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


MArket  6396  —  6397  —  63$ 


i 


CHARLES   STRICKLER   &  SONS 

FOUNDED    1875 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Distributors 

QUALITY   FOOD   PRODUCTS 

204-212  Callowhill  Street,  Philadelphia 


jfsfSSSSSSSSS'SSs'SSSSSSSSSs's'Sy      + . .. 


SHOP AT 


SEARS 


AND  SAVE  i     j 


QUAKERTOWN 

WHOLESALE 

CONFECTIONERY 

COMPANY 


Shive  Hardware  Co.  § 

Paints,    Glass,  5      j 

House  Furnishings    Goods  X      \ 

and  Seeds 


15  South  Second  Street 
QUAKERTOWN,    PA. 


Lincoln 


Merc 


* 

* 

♦ 
f 
* 

u  ry    * 


;..;..;..;..;„;„;„;„;..;..;„;.^„;„;„j^.j..j..{. 


Main  and  State  Streets 
Doylestown,    Pa.  Phone  4053 


"MEININGERS" 

Sporting  Goods 
Exclusively 

34  W.  State  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Phone:     Doylestown   5624 


Smith's  Ice  Cream 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Sold  in  our 
Student   Council    Canteen' 


TISSUE  TESTING 

( Continued  from  page  6) 
reagent  from  the  dropper  bottle  is  ap- 
plied to  this  spot,  and  the  end  of  the 
tin  collar  around  the  bottle  is  immedi- 
ately placed  against  it.  Varying  shades 
of  blue  from  dark  blue,  indicating  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  phosphorous,  down  to 
light  blue  or  even  white  denoting  a  de- 
ficiency will  be  observed. 

The  same  reagent  as  used  for  the  phos- 
phorous is  also  used  for  potassium.  It  is 
similarly  applied  to  the  three  orange 
spots  on  the  paper.  If  no  color  change 
occurs,  the  potassium  supply  is  adequate. 
A  resulting  color  of  lemon  yellow  or 
colorless  indicates  a  potassium  deficiency. 
The  first  potassium  spot  is  the  most 
sensitive.  If  as  little  as  1300  parts  per 
million  of  potassium  is  present  the 
orange  color  remains. 

The  next  spot  needs  2,000  parts  per 
million  to  maintain  its  color,  while  the 
third  spot  requires  3,000  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  potassium  to  keep  from  turning 
a  pale  lemon  yellow.  The  approximate 
amounts  of  fertilizer  that  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  in  which  the  nutrient 
deficient  plants  are  growing  are  given 
in  a  simple  chart. 

Tissue  testing  will  be  a  tremendous 
aid  in  trouble  shooting.  County  agents 
and  other  advisors  can  use  the  tests  to 
determine  whether  or  not  hunger  signs 
are  developing  or  disease  is  attacking 
a  crop.  A  brown  edge  on  a  corn  plant 
may  be  either  a  potassium  deficiency  or 
Stewart's  disease. 

Nowadays  when  a  farmer  sees  spots 
before  his  eyes  he  should  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  color.  He  may  discover  a 
mineral  deficiency. 

A 

CAMPUS  CLATTER 
( continued  from  page  8 ) 
I  see  that  a  certain  senior  is  going  to 
have  stamps  printed  in  his  honor  by  the 
government  because  he  uses  so  many. 
They  call  him  "Write  me  a  letter  Wein- 
garten." 

I  wonder  why  Joe  Eagle  has  a  special 
preference  for  letters  with  Canadian 
stamps  .  .  .  What  luscious  blond  has 
been  dating  a  sophomore  basketball 
star  whose  initials  are  Calvin  Kidder? 
.  .  .  While  I'm  asking  questions,  how 
about  your  little  strawberry  blond's 
phone  number,  Mr.  Brooks? 

Hustle  Inn  is  really  taking  its  toll 
around  campus.  I  hear  Ken  Ehrlich  and 


Shirley  are  dating  steady.  It  seems  that 
the  bashful  redheaded  freshman  re- 
siding on  the  third  floor  of  Ulman  Hall 
has  a  Hustle  Inn  chick  named  Ginny 
chasing  him. 

I  wonder  why  Paul  Chechele  doesn't 
sleep  nights?  Could  it  be  because  of 
Katty  Walsh  of  Lansdale?  .  .  .  What 
black  Chewy  is  seen  chugging  to  Ab- 
ington  quite  regularly  to  pay  its  respects 
to  Sue?  Eh,  John? 

Hey  Scheckles,  what's  so  important  at 
Montclair  that  keeps  you  running  to  the 
Post  Office  five  times  a  day?  Two  girls, 
tsk,  tsk  .  .  . 

Pop  Coyle  is  about  to  become  a  daddy 
for  the  second  time.  I  understand  he  is 
voting  straight  Prohibition  in  '52  .  .  . 
Speaking  of  births,  Larry  Billerbeck's 
wife  just  presented  him  with  a  little 
aggie.  How  about  a  cigar? 

Some  more  bouquets — This  time  to 
Frank  Scheirer  and  his  new  wife,  Betsie. 
Felicitations  .  .  .  Wally  Heitsmith,  the 
stellar  end  on  last  year's  football  team, 
seems  to  be  having  his  passes  caught  by 
a  certain  beauty  from  the  home  terri- 
tory .  .  . 

If  you  want  any  information  on 
Beaver  College,  why  don't  you  ask 
Walter    Rubin? 

A  couple  of  notes  from  the  Junior 
Prom.  Ask  Wally  Heitsmith  why  there 
were  splinters  in  the  punch  ...  I  under- 
stand Oscar  Larrson  and  his  fiancee  were 
stocking  their  hope  chest  with  Hotel 
Hildebrecht  wares  .  .  . 

Well,  kiddies,  I've  tried  to  include 
everyone  but  if  I've  skipped  you,  don't 
worry,  I'll  get  you  next  time  ...  So  long 
till  then  .  .  . 


FLOWER  SHOW 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
An  eight  hundred  square  foot  garden 
retreat,  highlighted  by  a  unique  wooden 
block  terrace  and  an  eye  appealing  shelf 
fence  with  a  built  in  bench,  was  proudly 
exhibited  at  the  1951  Philadelphia 
Flower  Show  by  the  National  Agricul- 
tural College.  This  entry  won  a  §750  first 
prize  in  rhe  "Garden  Retreat"  class. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  the  history 
of  the  college  that  an  exhibit  had  been 
entered  in  the  Flower  Show  and  also  the 
second  time  that  first  prize  in  its  class 
has  been  won.  Last  year's  show  was 
hardly  over  when  plans  were  already 
begun  to  have  a  bigger  and  better  ex- 
hibit this  year.  The  first  of  these  two 
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objectives  was  realized  when  the  college 
was  allocated  eight  hundred  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  five  hundred  square  feet 
more  than  were  occupied  by  last  year's 
terrace  planting.  The  second  aim,  that  of 
having  a  better  exhibit,  was  also  ac- 
complished, although  it  was  a  difficult 
task  to  improve  upon  the  attractiveness 
and  sheer  simplicity  of  the  terrace  plant- 
ing. 

The  plan  was  designed  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  four  senior 
ornamental  horticulture  students  and 
Mr.  Blau,  head  of  the  ornamental  horti- 
culture department.  The  task  of  assemb- 
ling the  materials  and  forcing  a  large 
part  of  them  into  bloom  was  capably 
handled  by  Mr.  Fiesser.  The  exhibit  was 
constructed  by  the  junior  and  senior 
ornamental  horticulture  students  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Blau  and  Mr. 
Fiesser. 

The  garden  retreat  portrayed  the  liv- 
ing area  of  the  home  grounds,  and,  as 
its  name  suggests,  a  place  of  restful  se- 
clusion. An  "L"  shaped  shelf  fence  con- 
sisting of  cocoa  colored  uprights  and 
yellow  shelves  adorned  with  grape  ivy 
formed  the  boundries  of  the  terrace  on 
two  sides.  The  third  side,  a  sweeping 
arc,  was  bordered  by  the  portion  of  the 
lawn  area  shown  in  the  photo  on  the 
cover.  A  bench  approximately  eighteen 
inches  wide  and  fifteen  inches  high  pro- 
vided with  alternately  dark  and  light 
blue  cushions  in  plastic  covers,  was  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  shelf  fence. 
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